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DESCRIPTION OF KENT'S HOLE, 


To rue Epiror. 
Sir, 


, compliance with the request of your correspondent 
Typographicus, I send you such informati: as L have been 
abled to collect respecting the subject of his enquiry, that 
atensive and interesting subterraneous cavern, called Kent’s 
Hole. 

Although I explored this tartarean retreat very minutely 
ume years since, and might, from the recollection which sti 
ives fresh in my memory, and from the im ipression which will 
wver be erased from it, present you, from my own pen, with a 
erably accurate description of this wonderful scene; [ cannot 


wt think that, what has been already done, should never be re- 


} wempted, unless some manifest and important improvement 
' 


wuld be superadded : and as my vanity is not sufficient to 
induce me to think I could effect this object, 1 shall not 
«tuple to select such notices of the present subject, as have 
«curred to me in the perusal of thuse authors, who have made 
their peculiar province to describe such local curiosities. 
adopt this method the more readily, as it is reasonable to 
luppose that the works from which ibe following extracts are 
Made, may not be in the possessi yn of a large portion of your 
wumerous readers, and particularly in that of the gentleman 
Vol. 51, 6X instituting 
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instituting the laudable enquiry, who appears to be an inhabi- 
tant of an adjoining county; aud therelore, (presumptively, 
at least) unfarnished with our provincial publications. 

The modern histori:.n of Devonshire, Mr. Polwhele, appears 
to have given unusually minute attention to the investigation 
of this subject; aad he really must‘have suffered no smal! pains 
and fatigue in the accomplishment of bis purpose, that of 
ascertaining, with accuracy, the various dimensions of the 
intricate branches, und sinuods windings, of this subterrancan 
cavity. I shall therefore beg leave to make a quotation {rom 
the work of that gentleman, who in vol. 1. page 50, 51, has 
given us the following description : 

“ Kent’s Hole, consisting of lime-stone, marble, and stalac- 
tites, is situated about a mile and a half from Torkay. [t 
hath two openings. about balf way up a steep cliff. The 
opening to the left is an arch about two fect hich, which leis 
us into the great cavern at once ; but the more accessible 
entrance is by a cleft in the rock on ihe right hand, which is 
about five feet high, three feet wide, and forty three in length, 
[t leads us also intu the great cave, which is ninety three teet 
in depth, and about an hundred in with. ‘Phe extreme height 
inay be about thirty feet; but the height is very unequal, as the 
floor rises in the middle to within: a few feet of the roof. Two 
more openings front us here: that on the left leads us ona 
level into a cave, filty two fect long, and twenty two feet 
broad ;*and thea into a second, fifty four feet long, and about 
fifteen feet wide. Here a pool of water closes the cave ; and 
the arch bends over it. These caves are also thirty feet high. 
And here, once tor all, let it be understood, that from fifteen to 
twenty feet, is the height of ali the caves hereafter to be 
weniioned—and the extreme breadth about fifteéh. Retum- 
ing to the greai cave, | entered the opening oa the right, and 
descended by a very rocky slippery way into a passage 156 feet 
long, aud from six to twelve feet hich. then ascended several 


stepsof rock covered wih congelations ; and pursur d the passage 
(which now in sowe places obliged me to stoop), for forty 
two fect:nore, when t entered a fourth cave thisty one feet 
long. ‘Lhence, by a low narrow pa ee forty six feet loug, | 
Was Conveye l into a fifth cave tw ity ave feet Ic g Frown ths, 
on the right baud, branches another cavern, twenty two leet in 
dength., | then went through another passage for fifty six feet, 


when inceiing with another ledge of rocks, | clambered over 
} , 
them, aad ascended nto a val » low, as to 0 shige me to 
c! wl on my hawdas and ki 3 bor SIXTY feet > whea i entereda 
seventis Cavern nity leet lune Vita anotner oa til ight had 
about tiuirty. ‘itne end of wel Cst ¢ * these caverns there 
. ‘i . ’ ' i would no 
IS a po of wats ry Wiicil, on accoual oO} sdepth, | cour sot 


venture to measure, Dui L should guess it tu be about twenty 
< fect 
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> . . . 
measurement, leaving out the odd inches, which on account of 


the irriguity (irregularity ¢) of the floor, may be thrown into the 
gale, L find the depth of this.cavern to be 682 feet: yet Fam 
qware, that any person who shall hereafter give himself the 
trouble to measure it, with the same regard totruthand accuracy 
as | did, may find the dimensions different, on account of the 
darkness of the cave, the projecting rocks, and the inequalities 
of height and breadth. ‘I'his cavern, though-inferior to the 
Derbyshire caves in extent and loftiness, and to Wokey in the 
latter respect, is yet of greater extent than Wokey, and bath 
four more caves. The petrifactions are very fine: and it 
abounds with those cones formed, of the sort of dropstone, of 
which Mr. Pope robbed Wokey, to decorste his grotto at 
Twickenham. One of these cones near the centre of the great 
cave, with the stalactites which formed it pendent from the 
roof, would not disgrace the grotto of Antiparos. Another very 
large cone will soon block up the second passage, and close the 
cave, unless some whimsical grotto-maker should setule near 
Torkay. Here are several pools of very cold pellacid water; 
batno running stream as at Pool’s-hole in Derbyshire, and 
Donald Mill-hole in Lancashire. The murmur of these 
streams, reverberated by the hollows of the caverns there, pro- 
duces a most awful effect. The solitary situation of this cave 
adds greatly to its solemnity.”—Thus far Mr. Polwhele ; the 
next extract is from a_ pleasing little volume, published ‘a 
few years since by Mr. William Hyett, entitled “ A Descrip- 
tion of the Watering Places on the South-East Coast of 
Devon, &c.” printed by Trewman, Exeter; a work very interest- 
ing, as well as useful and instructive to those who, in search of 
pleasure, resort to this delightful gardev of Devonshire ; inas- 
much as it affords a ready clue to every object worthy of atten- 
tion throughout that enchanting district, and is altogether a 
spirited and well-written performance. In a description of such 
curiosities, views, &c. as should arrest the progress of the tou- 
rist in a ride from ‘Torquay to Newton Bushel, page 90, 93, the 
anthor says—* Taking the road opposite the quay, we are 
brought, amid undulating bills, to Torwood, a fine old building 
belonging to Sir Lawrence Palk, and standing in a very pleas- 
ing situation ; about half a mile beyond this, a gate, facing the 
road, opens into a spacious ficld, the lower part of which, 
(a coppice) contains that celebrated cavern, Kent’s Hole, the 
aperture of which is not of any great magnitude, and is‘ almost 
shrouded in bushes. As Ll was,a few months since, pro- 
curing a guide to explore the gloomy recess, (1 mention the fact 
as a caution to the unwary) a young uaval officer, attended by a 
labourer, with a lantern, tinder-box, &c. overtook me, who, 
accosting me, observed, if 1 would accompany him, “ he hoped 
. 6X2 to 


get in leneth ; and here the cave finally closes. By this 
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to shew ime a resurrection ;” at my entreaty he explained him- 
self, by saying that five of his brother officers, belouging to a 
ship in the bay, had that morning entered the cave, without 
the precaution of taking a guide, and bad carried with them a 
quantity of portfires, the voluminous smoke of which had ex- 
tinguished the only candle they had ; and when their momen- 
tary glare was exhausted, they were lelt, almost suffocated 
with smoke, in total darkness ; haying exhausted their strength 
and patience in fruitless efforts to find the way out of its 
dreary intricacies, they gave themselves up to despair; when he, 
having parted from the rest, guided by his good genius, at length 
emerged into the cheering light of day. Having augmented our 
guides, we entered the chasm, with each acaudie, and cautiously 
proceeded, as it was remarkably rough, and wauld scarcely 
allow sufficient heizht to stand erect ; after a short. descent, it 
opens into a sort of hall, more spacious and lofty ; the blaze 
of our lights dissipating enough of the gloom to expose the 
ponderous jaws of many a horrid orifice on either side; our 
path now became somewhat smoother, and permitted us to 
examine the many whimsical petrefactions and incrustations 
Mature had secreted in these: cimmerian shades; on the 
approach ef the light to the roof, innumerable gems sparkled, 
as it passed, with beautiful radiance. After some time, the 
unfortunate objects of our search answered our repeated 
shouts, and, directed by the sound, we found the disconsolates, 
seated round the margin of a limpid pool (whose waters forbad 
a farther disclusure,of its secret recesses), almost exhausted 
with fatigue, but the happy prospect of « release from what 
they had almost concluded would bave been their grave, 
gave them new animation, and | soon had the pleasure of con- 
gratulating them on their return to the world, from which they 
had been more than six hours secluded.” 

To the observations of these authors | shall subjoin a few of 
my own remaiks, and then take leave of the subject. That 
Keat’s Hole (the origia of whose name [ bave in vain atteinpted 
to explore) is only inferior, a8 a subterranean recess, to the 
stupendous and justly celebrated cavern at Castleton in Derby- 
shire, I have the very credible and united testimony of several 
well-informed persons whio have visited both these, and most 
other natural curiosities, worthy of notice in the kingdom. Yet, 
how ignorant is the public even of its existence : how few do 
we meet not only among strangers, but amidst the native 
inhabitants of the immediate vicinity of Kent’s Hole, who have 
explored its romantic and impressive scenery! And, whilst the 
n: toral ornaments and curiosiiies of Derbyshire and other dis- 
tricts have been celebrated by writers of fame and notoriety, how 
neglected, cursorily inspected, aud will say,affrontingly slighted, 
are those of our own sublimely picturesque province! ina wane 
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fis county has absolutely been described as deficient in 
hose traits of picturesque beauty, with which other districts 
ound. When shall we find a champion to. rescue. it from 
hisundeserved opprobrium? Or where shall we:look for 4 solu- 
jon of this unmerited neglect ? ds it because tovrists bave 
whined themselves to turnpike-roads, shut up in their luxurious 
ad enervating chariots, instead: of following ‘nature’s tract 
‘through the wild glen, by the foaming river, up the steep hill, 
dad with luxuriant foliage, to where the scathed rock rises from 
ieromantic enrinence. in rugged: majesty 2” Ov “ caret quia 
aesacha 2?” ‘True it is Devonsiire has produced its historians, 
ndthere are not wanting those who in works of a local nature 
ad of limited circulation, have recorded its native bewuties, 
ad described in adequaie terms iis enchanting scenery. But, 
isthe general writer, [ repeat, it has been hastily passed over, 
odin a disgusting spirit Ot torpid indifiereace, barely noticed. 
must, however, tue time is approaching when its reputation will 
apass the boundaries of rgsiorance 5 and | express this hope, 
tih the Couviction, that it needs only to be explored and 
mestigated, to obtain universal and unlimited admiration. To 
iis end nothing can more dertanly cootribute than the lauda- 
lespirit of enquiry wath which your correspondent Typogras 
hivus seems actuated; and | beg leave to profess my readiness 
dfurnish him with. any other specics of information relative 
othe natural history, antiquities, &c. of Devonshire, within 
te compass of my e#bility to proonre. it bas been my 
tention fo have added some ceners] remarks en the forma~ 
won of natural subterraneous cavities; but as this. article is 
lready become suthciently difiuse tor-your lithe publication, I 
ill post pone itre communication io anoiber opportunity. 
beg leave to subscribe mvyselt, 
Your devoted bumble servant, 
DUVONTENSIS., 

South Hams, October 22, 1311. 


Ax -ANECDCOTE 


HE following whimsical adewture harpencd 4 short time 
avo at Lyme: $A reverettd elbrge ean, in company with 
mo juvenife friénis, Who wefe passing from Sidmouth to 


Bridport, stopper at The Thrve’ Cups, and ovdéréd dinner: 
kore which, hottever, the clerevman begeed that: a bair- 
tester might be seht to him. A ‘dap r little fel ow, about 
sy, soon made | 


aut, lis appearance, and with great apparent 
good humour began to operate, but something happening at 
moment tu excite the risibilily of the two young men, 
poor 
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poor frizzle fancied himself to be the subject of their mirth - 
and after a few minutes of manifest uneasiness, he broke out 
into the following vociferous and ludicrous paroxysm: “ Gentle. 
men, I am not to be insulted even by the cloth! | am a manof 
character—by my civil profession a periwig-maker—by my 
religious protession an Anabaptist—I demand civil and religious 
hberty, and I swear by my creed and my curling-irons”— 
here the little fellow was almost choaked with rage; and 
the astonished clergyman, with only one side of his head 
dressed, rising through apprehension for the remaining curls, 
thrust his shilling into the Anabaptist periwig-maker's hand, 
gravely declaring “ that he was dressed, though not exactly to 
his taste.” 





ADVERSITY: an Auiecory. 


N amiserable hovel, whose thatch admitted, at a hundred 
apertures, the beating rains and howling winds, whose only 
furniture was a miserable straw pallet, serving alternately the 
purposes of chair, table, and bed, dwelt the daughter of Indis- 
cretion. She was lineally descended from Jupiter, and harsh 
and forbidding as was her figure, (for at first view she appeared 
hideously deformed) she was sent into the world rather to re- 
form than to vex mankind. 

Her success has been varied according to the dispositions of 
those she has visited. 

She was Jong my companion; and to soothe the chagrin 
which always attended her, she related to mea part of her 
history, in order, as she said, that I might the better profit by 
her company. She said, although the perverse dispositions of 
mankind had in most instances defeated in a great measure the 
intention of her visits, which were always to confer benefits, 
yet many could look back and date the commencement of their 
happiness from the time when she came and recalled them to 
virtue. Butso great is the ingratitude of man, that none, even 
of those to whom she had been most beneficial, ever wished, 
after her departure, to see her return. 

Early in life she visited a young rake, who had dissipated his 
fortune and ruined his health. She most satisfactorily saw him 
alter his conduct, and thought she had restored a worthy mem- 
ber to society ; but when he saw that those with whoum he had 
spent all his substance, and who had sworn to live and die with 
him, no sooner beheld him associated with Adversity than they 
fled from him, reproaching him with his profusion and indis 
cretion, Unfortunately he also conceived so strong an aversion 


to ine, that to prevent the possibility of my return, be hardened | 


his heart against every generous feeling, and from a spendthrilt 
became 
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yeame a miser: but here, though the individual was no bet- 
et, the public reaped considerable benefit; he was now only 
geless, before he was pernicious to society. 

[soon after took up my abode with a young lady; she pos- 
gsed good sense and a natural good disposition, but she was 
ry handsome ; and while she possessed affluence, she was so 
puch flattered, that her head was so filled with conceit and 
gi-impor ance, that pride, vauity, and affectation rendered 
yer completely intolerable, and all her inherent good qualities 
sere obscured. _ [ had been her companion scarcely a week, 
when her fl.tterers thought her face had lost all its charms, and 
ber wit all its brilliancy ! She was no longer a fashionabie toast, 
yor were her visits to her most intimate friends returned, nor 
wlicited to be prolonged or repeated. She now saw that beauty 
could not entertain its possessor, nor relieve one tedious hour of 
lngour and solicitude, wit was useless; for, forsaken and 
alone, how could she display it? 

Her pride was humbled, and vanity, that most hideous of 
monsters, having no food, expired by famine, while affecta- 
tion, their child and associate, could not long survive their ab- 
sence. Her native good sense directed her to pursuits worthy 
of her, and with pride I can see her, by my means, restoied a 
blessing to the world. 4. 
[ once associaied myself with a miser, and found his dwelling 
and appearance so like my own, that | thought he could not 
much dislike me; and [ was not a little surprised to fiud that 
the loss of some bags of gold (of which he made no use than 
to add to them) being removed by some thieves, could so much 
afléct him, as they introduced me into their place; but he 
raved, and seemed almost frantic. In vain | endeavoured to 
persuade him that I should be of service to him,if he was wil- 
ling to profit by my company. He had conceived so violent a 
hatred against me, that to drive me trom his miserable dwelling, 
which, in truth, seemed hardly fit for my abode, he resorted to 
every meanand sordid shift, and nearly starved himself, for 
fear he should again ai some remote period suffer want. 

Being thus in a manner forcibly expelled trom the home of 
this miserable mortal, | wandered ‘till I saw a drunkard totter- 











ing home to his farmily, and thinking I should at least be a just 
punishment of his intemperance, | tcliowed bim. His babits 
of inebriety were so deeply rooted, that although I was long a 
close innate of his dweiling, «ad wore towards him my most 
terriie countenance, he amended not bis evilinclination, though 
the indulgence of it broke the beart of an amiable woman, 
and reduced a family of promising children to a state of men- 
dicity. 

But the hours [I recal with the greatest pleasure are those 
which I passed with a worthy and sensible man, who had squan- 
9 dered 
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dered a large sum on worthless. wretehes, who-had frequently 
solicited his kind offices, bearing. the character he bare ter cha. 
rity and benevoicnce. His feelwgs were strong; he never 
siapped to eagtive who was wozihy, but gave. indiscriminately 
to all; at last his hands were emptied, and he saw . with pain 
and vexation that most of those upon whem. he bad lavished 
his property, were little heater jer it themselyes, and not inthe 
least gratefyl io their benefactor. Au aged parcnt now looked 
up to him for. support, but Jgoked in vain. .blis. children too 
required something to settle tyem jo the workd, but he wanted 
the means to assist tham, My company. .regalled my. sister 
Prudence to him, and when be anexpectedly. hecame again pos. 
sessed of afiluence, be was. generous without prodigality, and 
economic without being uiggardly. 

These, continued Adversity, ave only,a few. of the characters 
who have felt the influenee of my aticndanee upon them; but 
these are suilicient to show, that Lumay be.tarned to gaod-ac- 
count, if the persons L visit are ineliwed. te profit by. me. 
Where. I am not iatrodaced by \ice, lL cam always soften the 
best hearts which are apt.te grow ecalleys by too loug an asso. 
ciation with my rival Progpertty. | also give, a greater zest to 
good fortune, and disengage the mind from,eanthly objects, by 
gradually preparing it for the loss of life aadahe absence of all 
als coimforts, 

These discourses, thaugh they did not render Adversity pers 
fectly pleasing, somewhat softened the rigours of her counte- 
nance ; and when [ had been long accustomed toher, | even 
fancied I could see a smile play round ber mouth. But, not 
withstanding this, when 1 saw ber preparing to depayt, my bo- 
som swelled with gladvess, nor could 1 wish her to prolong her 
stay a moment. 

Yet, lest L should forget her lessons, 1 have inseribed them 
on this tablet; they may perhaps benefit those she bas not vir 
sited, and render ler company unnecessary. 

M. A. R. 

Silvester-Row, Hackney. 





Ludicrous Effects of the Appearance of a Comet m 1712. 


: be the year 1712, Mr. Whiston having calculated the return 
of a comet, which was to make its appearance on W ednes- 
day the 15th of October, at five minutes after five in the morn- 
ing, gave notice to the publie accordingly, with ‘his terrifying 
addition, that a total dissolution of the world by fire was to take 
place on the Friday following. ‘The reputation Mr. Whiston 
had long maintained, both as a divine and a philosopher, left 
little or wo doubt with the populace, of the truth of his pre- 
6 dic- 
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diction. Several ludicrous events now took place. A number 
of persons in and about London, seized all the barges and 
boats they could lav hands on in the ‘Thames, very rationally 
concluding, that when the conflagration took place, there 
would be the most safety on the water, A gentleman who had 
neglected family prayer for better than five years, informed lis 
wife, that it was his determination to resume that laudable 
practice the same evening; but his wife having engaged a ball 
at her house, persuaded her husband to pat it off “ull they saw 
whether the comet appeared or pot. The south-sea stock im- 
mediately fell to five per cent. and the India-toveleven ; and the 
captain of a Dutch sbip threw all his powder into the river, 
that the ship migit not be endangered 

The next morning, however, the coinet appeared according 
tothe prediction, and before noon the belief was universal, 
that the day of judgment was at hand. About this time 125 
clergymen were lerriea over to Lambeth, it was said, to petition 
that a short prayer might be penned and ordered, there being 
none in the. church service. on that occasion. ‘Three maids of 
honour burnt their collections of novels and plays, and sent to 
a bookseller’s to buy cach of them a Bible, and Bishop Taylor's 
Holy Living and Dying. ‘The run upon the bank was so pro- 
digious, that all hands were employed from morning ’till night 
in discounting notes, and handing out specie. On Thursday, 
considerably more than’7000 kept mistresses were legally mar- 
ried, in the face of several congregations. And to crown the 
whole farce, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, at that time head director 
of the bank, issued orders to all the fire-ofhices in London, re- 
quiring them to keep a good look-out, and have a particular eye 
upon the bank of England. 


' 





A particular Account of the Interference of the Portu- 
guese, and their Operations against the Chinese Pirates, 
transinitied by a Gentleman resident at Macao. 


A T leneth the government of Canton frankly acknowledged 
their inability to subdue the pirates, whose fleets auouated 
tobetween 5 and 400 war boats or junks,armed with from 12 to 
20 guns each, and from 50 to 200 men, infesting the sea coasts 
and canals that water this province. 

Their steps were marked with wanton barbarity, sparing nei- 
ther age nor sex ; old men, and women, and children, were in- 
discriminately butchered. ‘These enormities called for the exer- 
tions of the Chinese government. A fleet of upwards of 40 
sail of junks, carrying from 15 to SO guns each, was equipped, 
and sent in pursuit of the rebel fleets, but upon the very first 

Vol. 51, 6 Y ren- 
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recontre, 28 of the imperial war junks struck to the pirates, and 
the rest saved themselves by a precipitate flight. 

The success of the pirates had the effect of increasing 
their numbers; fishermen, and others, flocked to their standard 
in crowds. 

Canton itself was threatened with serious danger ; and the 
pirates went so far as to declare their resolution to displace the 
present Tartar family from the throne of China, and to restore 
the empire to the ancient Chinese dynasty. These men naces, 
and the growing strength of the re bels, operated with full force 
on the fears of “the Chinese government, and the viceroy of 
Canton hastened to conclude a convention with the city of 
Macao, for the destruction of the rebel fleet. 

No sooner was the convention signed than the distinguished 
zeal and activity of the Dizembargador Ouvidor Mi: guel de 
Arriaga Brum da Silviera, were snece ssfully called into action, 
The government was unprovided with the requisite number of 
ships, officers, seamen, stores, and provision: yet such were 
the exertions of the dizembargador, that, in the course of five 
days, he had six vessels taken up, and as completely equipped, 
as the resources of Macao would admit, under the command 

in chief, of Joze Panto al Conforado d’Azevido e Sooza, cap- 
tain of artillery. 





Names. Guns. Men. 
Tnconquistavel - - 26 180 
Pallas - - 7 24 160 
Indiana - - - is 120 
Bellisario - - 18 120 
St. Miguel - - 16 100 
Brig Princess Carlotta - 16 100 

Total 118 780 


The chief deficiency of this little squadron was in shot, and 
other naval stores. Application was made for a supply of those 
essential articles, to the honourable English East India com- 
pany’s supra cargoes, at Canton. ‘The select committee ac- 
quiesced in the request; and the requisite stores, ammunition, 
&c. were supplied from the company’s ships, with a liberality 
peculiar to the English, and in conformity to the friendship a nd 

liane subsisting between that nation and the Portuguese. 
The Macao squadron being thas enabled to put to sea ina 
state of complete efficiency was joined by sixty war junks of 
the imperial Chinese tleet. ‘The pirates fled at the approach of 
the contederate fleet, but in many instances they were obliged 
to come to action; and in all these rencontres they were de- 
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ated with considerable loss: the brunt of the different ac- 
ions fell upon the Portuguese, who derived little or no assist~ 
wce from their allies. Harrassed by this species of wartare, 
Qua-a-pou-ghay, one of the pirate chiefs, made a proposition, 
in thecourse of January, to surrender himself and _ his »fleet, 
«sisting of about 100 junks and 8000 men: his terms of 
wrender were accepted. 

lo February a negociation was opened between the viceroy 
od Canton and the pirate chiefs, for their surrender; which 
der some weeks was broke off. Hostilities were then renewed 
ly the Portuguese with their former activity, and the pisates, 
acousequence, found themsclves reduced to great difficulties ; 
hey were pursued into the canals and recesses, and often ferced 
wabandon their boats. Ait Jength, on the 12th of Apzril, the 
Portuguese squadron so manceuvred as to cut off the retreat of 
le grand pirate fleet, commanded by A-jou-Ciay, the most 
iaring of their leaders, who seeing no possibility of Escape, 
udged it prndent to treat for his surrender. Advice was ine 
dantly forwarded to the viceroy of Canton, who forthwith ree 
wired to Hiansang, where he was met by M. Arriaga: the pros 
wsitions from the pirates were fully considered. The high aad 
wnourable character of Miguel de Arriaga, commanded un- 
lounded confidence, and beth the viceroy and the pirate chiefs, 
kt to him the adjustment of the whole affair. Ibo three days 
wery point was settled, a general amnesty was granted to the 
pirates, and their whole ficet, consisting of upwards of 270 
var junks, 16,000 young men, 5000 women, armed with 1200 
pieces of ordnance, besides small arms, surrendered, and were 
klivered wp to the viceroy. Thos terminated the system of 
jirey, which has been the scourge of China these last twenty 
years. 

On the 2ist April, Miguel Arriaga returned to Macao, and 
m the following day the six Portuguese cruisers entered the 
tarbour, amidst the acclamations of the people. Salutes were 
fred from the ships and forts. The bells were rung, and a Te 
Deum was celebrated as a thanksgiving for the happy issue of 
ihe expedition. 











Political Management to quiet the Pretensions of Rivals 
to the Hand of a Princess. 


ERHAPS the most important politica! event, which has 
- lately occurred in Hindoostan, is the death of the princess 
ol Oudipore by poison ; a catastrophe, which, however re- 
volting to human nature, but too closely corresponds with the 
vidinary course of Asiatic history. This lady, it seems, had 
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for’some years before been the great source of contention ard 
discord, among the Rajpoot states. The family of the radia 
ef Oudipore, being accounted more ancieut and honourable 
than ‘that -of any ‘éther Hindoo prince, his alliance “was na- 
turally sought by the neighbouring potentates’ of Jaypore 
aud Joudpore, who both aspired to the hand of the princess, 
The rivalship of these two rajabs produced a war, in’ which 
Seindea, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and all the native ¢hieftains 
im that quarter, have, at one time or other, taken’ a part. 
The contest however has at length terminated in the man- 
ner above related. The poison was administered ‘to the 
princess by her* own aunt, and with the knowledge of her 
father’ Report adds, that the whole scheme was secretly 
conuived by Ameer Khav; who, finding that the rata of 
Ouiipore (now entirely in his power), was too far engaged to 
the Jaypore rajau to retract, and resolved that his own 
ally, the rajah of Joudpore, should not be disgraced by the 
triumph of his rival, suggested this expedient, as the ‘only 
modé ‘of at once settling ail their pretensions, and term- 
natwg ‘the ten years war, which this second Helen had 
excited. 





rrr Y s ” AAA} ws ead Li allaahs 
I resent Siati OF L401dAVU ARG Fy Ailachid. 


Bee people which inhabit these countries are descendants 

of the ancient Dacians, and have retzined of their ancient 
warlike character nothing more than. a certain havgbtiness 
which they cannot support by their military. prowess, They 
refuse to pay tribute “tll they are constrained by force, 
although they know well enough that they must expect 
punishment for their refusal, Nevertheless, thev do not Op 
pose a formal resistance to such demands. ‘The peasantry 
are called Ruwun {Romans}, which teria is employed .in an 
injurious sense to distinguish them from the boyards, oF Ho 


bles Their language is corrupt Latin, and has some fe- 
semblance to the Ltalian. The dress of the inhabitants, at 
this day,is the same as that of the an t Dacians, as we 
find pine dfayan coman | t.e. ashirt tied round with 

gircic, and lone half-boots : to this girdle hangs a hatehet; 






over ther right shoulder is thrown a sheep-skin, which 


Is ied at the breast: they wear sandals ol coarse leath 

The dress of the women ts so disposed as to ¢ mnceal thel 
necks, entirely. The apparent gai ty of the Dacians is cot 
trasted by their weakness and state of dejection. savery 
has degraded them so eficctually that they do not know 
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vovinces: but though they observe its rituals most scru- 
glously, they have less relivious fervour than the Greeks in 
farkey : Apparently this is caused by the despotism of their 
giests, Which is searcely inferior to that of their civil 


J 
1 


gthorities. Instead of ringing bells, they strike with ham- 
ners on thick piecés of wood piaced in the belfrys. On festival 
days, the sound of these instruments is at once singular and 
deafening in the city of Bucharest, where the churches are 
numerous. 

The principal diversion of this people, on their liolidays, 
is dancing. This exercise, instead of veg sprightly and 
lively, is accompanied by a simple : nd monetonous music, 


and Consists of actions and attitudes proper lo the expression of 


voluptuous languor. 

The. most ordinary. food of the inhabitants is a thick and 
nourishing soup, made of the meal of the maize, or Turkey 
corn, and therefore called stlamalka The mountaineers, 
have goitres, and a frightful physiognomy: when this de- 
formity is large, the subjects of it lose their faculiies, physical 
and moral, and become stupid. Itis rare that the inhabi- 
tantsot the plains atiain to 70 years of age: they are de- 
crepid at sixty. ‘This premature old age certainly depends on 
other causes than those of ciimate; tor chronic diseases are 
unknown in this country ; and bilious fevers, vith inter- 
mitients, though common, are rarely mortal. The two princi- 
palities have at most # million of inhabitants, which is but 
a small number in proportion to the extent and, fertility 
of the country. Population would specdily tuerease under 
aregular government, were industry relieved {som shackles, and 





properly chi ciuaily prot cted to the owner. 
N —+ } = | » 2 P 1 : MI )] 
Wot having veen tbe ihealre Of War tor some ycars, Oi- 
davia does not at present exhibit any remarkable trece of 
Ps : ’ { 1 
that calamity. ihe province ts governed tin the name of the 
emperor of Russia; bui its iniciior adiministretion, laws, 
and customs, remain as before. ibe requisitions tor the 
> ’ ) : ' . 
Rus mb army are oO} pressive, dul necessary. A large ovody ot 


1 € 1 
Cavalry had becn stationed ti the province , and 


- 
What it consumed, which occasioned a tolcravie 





cash. ‘The establishiment for posting is in a good state, 
and the supply ol horses 1S reacy : a comp ny of bos ; 
has undertaken this chan re : th peasants supply heavy gras. 
The forwarding of lcitcis is carelessly performed. ‘The 

at Jassy are in a very bad coodition. The police is ex- 
Wemely bad. ‘That city sesemb au vast village: it Is 
Wonderfully fililiy >; the stiecis al bol paved, a | are 
t Waly o deeply ‘ ered with wud, that it ts nei ¥ ini siDic 
to force ap age i bur t pb. lo the most ti quented streets, 
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crossed by those who attempt to proceed from one house tg 
auother. ‘There are shops along the streets. The public market 
is very much frequented. The greatest share of the trafic 
falls to the Jews and Wallachians. Public safety is rarely 
mterrupte: ; assassinations are not known. The boyards are 
the richest class, aud the most esteemed : they display great 
luxury, and entertain with great hospitality strangers who visit 
tue country. 





PRIVATE MARRIAGES. 
AT ANY years ago, the parsons of the Fleet, and of May 
M ! 


Fair, were noted for the celebration of private marriages ; 
and it appears, that the village of Hampstead was not less 
remarkable for its conveniences uf that kind, to couples who 
wished to increase their happiness by a little air and exercise. 
About the beginning of last century, there stood, near the 
Wells, a place called Sion-chapel, which appears to have 
been the property of the keeper of an adjoining tavern. 
By the following advertisements, from the papers of 1710 
and 1716, it will be seen what temptatious he held out to 
such parties as shoukl keep their wedding dinner in his 
gardens : 

“ April 13, 1710.—-As there are many weddings at Sion- 
chape!, Hampstead, five shillings only is required for all 
the churech-fees of any couple that are married there, pro- 
vided they bring with them a licence or certificate, accord. 
ng to the act of parliament. ‘lwo sermons are continued to 
ve preached in the said chapel every Sunday; and the place 
will be given to any clergyman that is willing to accept of it, if 
he is approved of.” 

“ September 8, 1716.—Sion-chapel, at Hampstead, being 
a private and pleasant place, many persons of the best fashion 
have lately been marricd there. Now, as a minister is obli- 
ged constantly to attend, this is to give notice, that «tl per- 
sons upon bringing a licence, and who shall have their wedding- 
dinner in the gardens, may be married in the said chapet 
without giving any fee or reward whatsoever; and such as do 
not keep their wedding-dinner at the gardens, only five shillings 
will be demanded of them for all fees !” 

ft isweilto know, that not only were regular clergymen 
constantly in waiting for the union of such as desired it 
instanter, but husbands also were at hand; and sometimes 
were as forward to offer themselves to young women whom 
they suspected wished to become femmes couvertes; as 
the barkers in Moumouth-street are to invite passengers to 
become 
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come customers. They regularly changed their name, 
yeach marriage, and so were married fifty, or a hundred 
imesover. ‘The lady received a certificate of marriage, which 
ws her object ; but the parties never saw each other after- 
rards : at least, so said those who affected to understand the 
point of honour between them. 
ltissearcely possible that the present generation should 
enceive the agitation occasioned by the act for the regulation 
of marriage. It was made a party matter ; it was deemed a 
tiolent infringement on personal liberty ; increased prosti- 
tion was predicted in consequence of it; and many of the 
wer classes of society were more than half mad in cone 
mplation of its malignancy. Time has shewn that ‘Most 
of these dreaded evils were unfounded. The provisions 
¢ it do not extend to Scotland ; yet prostitution is not 
wknown in Scotland; nor has the ereat increase of riches 
inthat country of late years, been accompanied by any strik- 
ing increase in virtue. We find the vice in all ages; in all 
ates of nations; and under all professions or establishments 
of religion. 








Rules for distinguishing British Roads frem those con- 
structed by the Romans. 


» twee ancient ways may be distinguished from those made 
by the Romans by unequivocal marks 
[. They are not raised nor paved, nor always straight; but 
fen wind along the tops or sides of the chains of hills which 
lie in their course. 

Il. They do not lead to Roman towns, or notice such towns, 
except when placed on the sites of British fortresses. 
lll. They are attended by tumuli like those of the Romans; 





bat usually throw out branches, which, after ruaning parallel for 


/ ome miles, are re-united to the original stem. 


When the Romans obtained a footing in this island, they di- 
reted all their operations according to their practice, by mili- 
uty principles. They civilized indeed as they conquered, but 
conquest was their principal object. Hence, as each tribe was 
wuecessively subdued, they fortified such primary posts as were 
best adapted to support their future operations, cstablished see 
condary posts to secure their communications, and connected 
the whole by military ways. From local circumstances, and 
ihe principles of war, their primary posts were cither at or near 
he sites of the British towns, or on the principal rivers. Lf, 
Herefore, the British towns and trackways weie suited to their 
birposes, they adopted them; if not, they constiucted others. 
But both their towns and roads differed materially from those 
6 ot 
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of the original inhabitants. 
tresses fuoliowed the systew of their own castu ime.ation, in like 


‘Tne Romans in their towns or for. 


manner as in modern wartare the construction of permanent 
and temporary works is guided by the same general principles, 
These towiis ave of a regular figure, bounded by lines as straight 


us the shape of the ground will permit, generally square or ob- 


song, and consisting comme nly ia single wall and ditch, une 


Jess in positions peculiarly dangerous, or where local circum. 
stances rendered addtional defences necessary. On the con. 
trary, the British towns, which were occupied by the Romans, 
although invegularly shaped, stull partake of their original 
ficure. 

Specimens of the first kind, or perfect Roman towns, may 
be seen in Colchester, W imebester, Caerleon, Caerwent, Castor 
near Norwich, and all the military stations bordering on the 
wall of Seveius. Of the latter in, Duth, Silchester, Kentches- 
ter, Canterbury, and other places. 

Similar marks of dilicrence between the. original British 
track-ways andthe Roman :oads appear in the Foss, and the 
Iknield-siveet ; the latier, during the greater part of its course, 
keeping along the chain of hilis which lay in its way, not lead- 
ing decidediy to Roman towus, throwing out parallel branches, 


| 
i 
' 
i 
{ 





attended always with tumuli, still bearing its British name, and 
appearing from its direction to have been made rather for cou- 
mercial than military purposes 

On the other hand the adopted roads, but more especially 
those made by the Romans themselves, arc distinguished by pe- 
culiar marks. Posts or towns are placed on them at nearly te 
gular distances, seldom exceeding twenty miles, the length of a 
single march, and also at the point where two roads intersect 


each other, or where several roads diverge. These roads are ele- 


vated with surprising labour to the height of ten feet, and 


sometimes even more, instances of which may be seen on the 
heath near Woodyates Lon, in’ Dorsetshire, near Old Saran, 
on tie side of Fox !, in Chute Park, Wilts, between Aancasier 
and Lincoln, ind still more re markably on Branham Moor, neat 
Tadcaster, in Yo:kshire. They were formed of materials often 
broughi from a considerable distance, such as chalk, pebbles, 


or zravel; and the most considerable are paved with stones, 
which are visible to this day. Tumuli also, which seem 10 
have been the direction-posts of antiquity, attended theit 


course, and occur in almost every instance where a road 


! ! ! . | 1 heaneh 

descends a hill, approaches a station, or throws off a brauch. 
] ° ; 4 

Another peculiainty of the Ro pam ways is their stral t Cl- 





rection, from which they seldom deviate, except to avoida 
} 


b I 
rapid ascent or descent, to throw off another road, of to ap 
, ! ‘ 7 7 
proach # station, which, from the circumstances belore men 
tioned, had been fixed out of the ceueral line, Of this there 
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js a curious instance where the Foss, in approaching Cirences- 
ier fiom the north, meets the Akreman-street, bearing to the 
same point from the north-east, and evidently bends out of its 
course tojoin and enter the station with it. 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 





BOUT two years ago a remarkably fine bull, belonging to 

J.T. Sandemans, esq. of Stokely-hall, near ‘Truro, was 
lost,and every method was tried to find him, without success. 
Un the 20th af September last, Mr. S’s steward having received 
directions to examiuve a coal-pit which had not been worked 
for several years, on account of a spting having issued from 
an clevated part of the mine, went there with some assts- 
tants; and having descended to the bottom of the pit, 
found thatthe water had nearly gone away; and. gn farther 
prosecuting their search, found, to their inexpressible astonish- 
ment, the very bull which had been so Jong lost, standing 
asif in the wet of drinking ; nor did their astonishment tn 
the least abate, on their discovering that the beast had become 
a most striking instance of petrifaction; every feature and 
muscle were as perfect as when he was living, except that 
the hair on his hide was changed into a beautiful mossy sub- 
stance, which still retained the original coiour of the animal, 
aud extended in curls all over it, ina manner not to be de- 
scribed. Mr. S. has made several attempts to have the bull 
removed ; but he bas now given up the idea, as the moss is 
of so brittle a nature as to break with the slightest touch. 
Several noblemen and gentlemen have already visited this 
phenomenon, and have borae testimony to the wonderful effects 
of nature exemplified in this animal. 











Answer by George Soper, ‘late of Mr. Chivers’s School, at St. 
Austell, to Yorick’s Question, tuserted September 10, 1811. 


ET x represent the first number, y == second number ; 
then per- question, y*—y=—fourth, and x-+-y==10; and by 
proportion, asx } yi. 143 y*—y, and consequently sy—2=—= 
14 14 
14, or x=zy—1; hence y—1==10—y ; this being reduced, 
gives y’—1 | y== —24 (a quadratic), and by compleating the 
square, &c. we get yoe8 ; hence the four numbers are, 2, 8, 14, 
and 56, four numbers in direct proportion. 
te J.Godbeer, of Exeter, and Amicus, have also answered 
this question, 
Vol. 51. 6Z Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Daw, of Landulph, to J. Sirike’s Rebus, inserted the 23d of 


+t A similar answer has been received from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Kerby,’of Helston; G. Couch, of St. German’s; 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; J. Betteil and A. Keen, of Plymonth; 
Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and J. Daw, of Landulph. 


Answer, by Emma B 


(<- We have received the like answer from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
let; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Laun- 
ceston; A. Keen, J. Taperell, J. L. Stephens, W. Bettell, and W. Terry, 
of Plymouth; J. Daw, of Landniph; J. Ball, of Hinton St. George; Pau. 
Ninnis, of Tavistock; W. King; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; J. San 
som, of Poole; J. W. of Ckharmouth; H. P. O. of Beer; C—m, near 
Mevagissey; J. Mardon, of Exeter; R.'Gidley, of Dean Prior; J. Hen- 
derson, of Plymouth Dock; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; J. Kerby, of 
Helston; W. Bailey, of Barnstaple; J. J. of Wincanton; W. Bickham, 
of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton ; and G. Couch, of St. Germans. 
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September. 


Sa - ARMADILLO is I find 


The animal you had in mind. 





In my second we’re shelter’d from heat and fron cold, 
And iny whole is a place for the indigent old. 





—, of Blandford, to F. Chapple’s Charade inserted 
September 23. 








HE Sarn now holds the precious store, 
The staple holds it fast : 
BARNSTAPLE is the town, if right 
I’ve guess’d, dear Sir, at last. 


————$——_$ $$$ $$ SD 


A CHARADE, by D. G. of Hinton St, George. 


Y first to bestow is a praiseworthy deed, 
And for which we are taught there’s a promised meed ; 





A Beast that is in eastern climates found; 


A moral goodness will my third define; : 
My last a precious stone will bring to mind.. | 
The initials join; and then, ye gents. behold, 

A gentle passion, free, and uncontroul’d. 


A REBUS, dy R. Passmore, Jun. of Sherwell. 





Aud next a corn that grows in British ground ; 





a cena . ane 


4n ENIGMA, by F. Chapple, of Colridge. 


ET heroes boast, their martial actions tell, 

How nations by their mizhty prowess fell; 
How they have fought amid th’ ensanguin’d field, 
By slaughter’d thousands, made their foes to yield 
I’m their superior, boast more potent sway, 

And make the conq’ror and the great obey ; 

‘The page of history duth my power rehearse, 
And Homer sings me in his classic verse ; 
I’m still the same, my old command retain, 
And conquer both the monarch and the swain. 


9 POETRY. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING SHERBORNE. 


HERBORNE farewell! yet ere I go 
w) For thee the strain shall teebly flow. 
‘The muse that oft, on flutt’1ing wing, 
Hath hover’d o’er the sacred spring, 
W hose pure inspiring waters roll 
To charin the heart, and cheer the soul, 
Shall pour for thee, in manner rude, 
A parting song of gratitude. 


Sherborne farewell! thy flow’ry vales 
Where gaily sport soft western gales, 
‘Thy softly swelling verdant hills, 
Dark waving woods, and winding rills, 
And every evanescent grace 

My raptur’d eye hath low’d to trace, 
Shall oft be pictur’dto my view 
Attir’d in autumn’s softest hue. 


Thine ancient castle’s ivied height, 
With day’s departing splendour bright, 
(Where revell’d oft in times of old 
Fair ladies bright, and barons bold) 
Palf hid among embow’ ring trees, 
Fancy with eager eye will seize, 

And give, with imitative art, 

A faithful copy to my heart. 


Yes! sweet enchantress! oft thy pow’r 
Shall these fast-fading scenes restore ; 
Thy fairy pencil shall pourtray 

Yon antique mansion’s turrets grey, 
And echoing near the ivied wail 

The hearse resounding waterfall, 

Or touch and shade, with nicest skill, 
The level lawn, the fir-clad hill. 


When Phebus’ fiery chariot wheels 
Have stopp’d behind the western hills, 
Pale Cynthia from her cloudy car 
(While dimly shines the west.rn star) 
‘Throws o’er the sweet enchanting scene 
The lustre of her light serene, 

And gives to nature’s lovely face 

A finer form, aud sotter prace. 


‘Thus oft shall mem’ry’s silver beam 
Shed a mild radiance o’er the stream, 
And trembling on its still expanse 
With undulating motion dance, 

Or tinge with light yon antique tow’r, 
Or paint th’ :mmortal poct’s bow’r, 
And with taint fading ray illume, 
The deep umbsageuus forest gloom. 
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But softer scenes her magic art 

Shall picture to my cowstant heart; 
Scenes to reinembrance ever dear, 

Of fond regard, and taith sincere ; 
Scenes which no time, norjength vf days, 
Can ever trom my) breast erase, 

When mind in unison with mind, 

Each bliss exalted and 1. fin’d. 


Oh! then how sweet the social hour! 

W hen inteilect’s expansive powir 

Was felt by all—swift fled the time, 

While sprightly themes, or themes sublime, 
Or pensive puct’s tunetul rage, 

Or moralist’s instructive page, 

‘To our transported spirits brought 

The germs of tancy, or of thought. 


But now this pleasing scene is o’er, 

Its charms we realize no more; 

A lonely wanderer 1 roam! 

Far trom my tricods, aad fund lov’d home. 
Yet hope, with sweet, persuasive voice, 
W ould bid my doubting heart rejoice, 
And winspers, in her softest strain, 

*¢ You only part to meet again.” 


Distance nor time can e’er divide 

The links that love has closely tied ; 

W hat tho’ to tar-off scenes I strays 

W here duty points my Gevious way, 
Still as the polar needle true, 

This heart shali trembling turn to you; 
Aad on the past with rapture dweil- 
All trends belov’d, farewell, farewell! 


Long-street, Sherborne, November 7. M. A. TAYLOR. 
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ON THE DEATH OF E. B. OF DARTMOUTH. 





IX months ago, in youthful bloom array’d, 
Aud flush’d with healia, Eisza bow’d ber head 
At Hymen’s hallow’d shrine; th’ modest graces smil’d, 
And shone around on virtue’s faires: child. 


But short, alas! buraot her bright lamp of joy, 
Soon feil disease did all her bliss destruy , 
With direful rage her body bii'd with pain, 
And death, invidious, menac’d his dark reign. 


Serencly sweet, in all her suff’rings she 
Submitted to the Aljumghty’s dread decree ; 
Prepat’d by faith to meet th roke of death, 
At twenty-five the fair resign’d hee breath. 


Alas she’s gone! her gentle spirit’s fled! 

May glory’: crown be planted on ber head ! 
May she with angels j.1n the heav’nly sun, 
To praise her Saviour with a seraph’s tongue! 


Dartmouth, September 30. 
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